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iBSTSACT 

This is the second report on a continuing study 
evaluating graduates of teacher preparation programs^ This report 
presents the findings of the second year of the application of the 
Tennessee Technological University Teacher Evaluation Qodel. The 
report begins irith an introduction and information on the procedures 
used. Chapters tiro, three « and four contain a presentation and 
analyses of data for the 1971-73 graduates, the 157M Bachelor of 
Science graduates, and the 197** Haster of Arts graduates. The 
summary, conclusions, and recommendations are presented in chapter 
five, irhile plans for the continuation of the study are discussed in 
chapter six. Results of the application of the model to subjects irho 
tfere participating in the study for the second year indicated feir 
differences between the tiro years. Data gathered from the 1974 
graduates irere similar to that information gathered during the first 
year of the project, in general, the results of the application of 
the model indicated the graduates had many of the characteristics of 
good teachers as reported in the literature. Tables are included 
throughout the report. Appended is a list of reports and studies 
related to the teacher preparation programs at Tennessee 
Technological University. (^IC) 
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PREFACE 



Curing the past IS years Increaalng attention has been given to the Lval* 
uatlon of the graduates of the teacher preparation prograiaa of Tenneaaec Tech- 
nological Unlveralty* Pollowup atudlea of all graduatea have been conducted on 
a regular baaes and apeclal atudlea have been performed to provide Input for the 
overall operation of the programs of the Unlveralty* In order to Improve the 
evaluation component of the teacher preparation program of the Unl^/eralty, an 
Intenalve study was Initiated In the Pall of 1973 of the graduates of the teschdr 
preparstlon program* This study was conducted utilizing a modified model that 
waa prevloualy developed for evaluating graduates of teacher preparation pro* 
grama* Thla study was atimmarlzed In Report 74*4 prepared by the Office of the 
Admlnlatratlve Asalatant for Special Services In the College of Educstlon* 

The purpose of this present report Is to present the findings of the second 
yesr of the application of the Tenneaaee Technological Unlveralty Teacher Eval* 
uatlon Model* In turn, thla report will be utilized In nrovldlng Inputa Into 
the total ayatem of teacher preparation at the Unlveralty* This report le by 
no means complete; however, It will serve to inform the resder of the basic 
procedures used and the preliminary findings of tHo^econd year of the study* 
Much data has been collected and many hours of computer time have been employed 
In making various analyses* In order to conserve paper only essential Infor** 
matlon has been Included In this report* If the reader desires ,addltlonal Infor** 
matlon or analyses of data In other ways. It Is suggested thst he contact thU' 
author of this report* Also It should be pointed out that the Office of the 
Assistant to the Dean has been Involved In a number of aeparate atudlea during 
the paat five years that are related to teacher evaluation* A complete Hating 
of theae reports la contained In the Appendix of thla document, and copies or 
abstracts of the reporta are available frota the Aaalstant to the Dean of the 
College of Education* 

The author of thla report la Indebted to the efforta of seven Individuals 
that have been Involved extensively In working with the project* These Individ- 
uals Include: Mr* Don M* Perry, Graduate Asslstsnt; Mrs* Bsrbara Riddle, Grsdu* 
ste Assistant; Mrs* Mary Jsne Cassetty, Graduate Assistant; Mrs* Catherine 
Cooper, Secretary! Mrs* Myra Richardson, Secretary; Dr* John Thomas, Assoclste 
Professor of Educational Psychology and Counselor Educstlon; and Mr* James T* 
Browning, User Llalaon/Statlstlcsn, D* W* Mattson Computer Center* In addition, 
thanks are extended to all principals, teachers, superintendents, and other 
school personnel that provided technical aaslstance, data, and allowed the pro* 
Ject staff to work with them In various waya* 



Jerry B* Ayers 
Asslstsnt to the Desn 
College of Education 
May, 1975 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND PROCEDURES 



Beginning In 1970» with the creation of the Office of the Administrative 
Assistant for Special Services and continued by the Office of the Assistant to 
the Dean» a series of separate studies was begun related to the evaluation of 
students enrolled In and graduates of the teacher preparation programs of Teon** 
essee Technological University. The research has been systematic and designed 
to answer such questions as course ef f ectlveness » the proper sequence of courses^ 
factors related to achievement « success of the graduates after entering the 
teaching profession^ better methods of Instruction » and the degree of achieve** 
ment of the stated competencies of the teacher preparation program* 

The work of Sandefur (1) and Adams (2) led to the development of a model 
(Tennessee Technological University Teacher Evaluation Model) for the evaluation 
of graduates of the teacher preparation programs of the University, During 1973- 
74 the Evaluation Model was Implemented with funds available from the budget of 
the College of Education* The results of the use of the model were summarised 
In Report 74*4 prepared by the Office of the Administrative Assistant for Special 
Services (3) . 

The second year of the application of the Evaluation Model was Initiated 
In the Fall of 1974* The remainder of this chapter describes the purposes of 
the second year of the operation of the Models limitations of and the proced- 
ures used In conducting the majcr phases of the study. Chapters^ II through IV 
contain presentations and Interpretations of the data gathered In the study* 
Chapter V consists of a summary and the conclusions and recommendations based 
on the findings of the study and Chapter VI outlines tentative plans for contln<- 
uatlon of the study during the third year of operation* The Appendix contains 
a summary listing of all evaluative studies that have been conducted by the 
Administrative Assistant for Special Services or the Office of the Assistant to 
the Sean for the past five years* Also Included are references to other selected 
studies conducted by other units of the College of Education* 

Purposes 

The purposes of the study that Is reported In this document Include the 
following: 

1* To provide Information for faculty and administrators concerned with teacher 
preparation programs at Tennessee Technological University In making decisions 
pertinent to curriculum evaluation and development* 

2* To aid In the process of making long range plans for Improving the total edu<- 
catlonal program of the University with particular emphasis on the teacher 
preparation program* 

3* To continue the development and refinement of the Tennessee Technological 
University Teacher Evaluation Model. 
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Specific objectives to be accomplished as a part of this study were as 
follows: 

1. To continue studying those subjects who were a part of the first year of the 
application o£ the nodcl. 

2. To provide a descriptive profile of a sample of 1974 graduates of the teacher 
preparation programs of Tennessee Technological University. ^ 

3. To deteralne relationships among selected variables that were measured as 
a part of the total study. 

4. To provide comparisons between the graduates of the teacher preparation pro- 
grams of Tennessee Technological University with those who might be considered 
as effective teachers as defined In the orlglnsl literature of teacher edu-^ 
cation. 

5. Ta provide effectiv2 dissemination of relevant research data to the faculty 
and administration of the University associated with the teacher preparation 
programs. 

6. To provide Information a:id suggestions for curriculum evaluation and devcl*- 
opment baaed on tanplricai rec^arch data. 

7. To continue to evaluate the procedures employed la the study and to make 
long range plans for Implementation of tho full evaluation model on a 
three year cycle. 

Limitations 

The general limitations for this study are as follows and are primarily 
coacerned with sampling tcchnlquas: 

1. Subjects for the study v;cro Individuals who were 1974 graduates of a bach- 
elor's or oastcr'c level program at Tennessee Techr-ologlcal University 
designed to prepare thr.m as ::oachcrs or they wert; individuals who partici- 
pated in the 1973-74 phn'io of tho study. (Separate studies have b^sen made 
of the graduates of thi school carvicc personnel programs). 

2. Subjects were teaching in tha Stato of Tennessee within a 100 mile radius 
of Cookeville* Tcnnoor^a. (Approximately 70 percent of all graduates of 
the teacher preparation program of the University, that are teaching, reside 
within the specified g<jpgraphlccl limlta of the study). 

3. The subjects agreed voruV.::arily to participate in the study. 

4. The principal and th'^ i ;iociri'**:,tf :idcnt under whom each subject worked agreed 
that the gradiiate could participate in. the study.. 

These limitations xvcre r'nposcd in order to make the study more feasible 
regarding the follow;:p of tho iJubjccts. Voluntary participation was deemed 
necessary due to the cx::onslvo collection of data and due to the cooperation 
required from the subjects for classroom observations and subse<tuent data 
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collection. Also the limitation of a 100 mile radius of Cookcvlllc, Tennessee 
was necessary because; of the limited travel funds available and the time avail- 
able for the graduate assistants to visit In the classrooms of the participating 
subjects. 



Procedures 

The purpose of this section Is to provide the reader with a brief descrip- 
tion of the procedures employed In collecting the data utilized la this study. 
This section Is concerned specifically with selection of subjects, Implementation 
of the study, training of staffs and methods of data collection and analyses. 
Figure 1 shows a PERT chart of the major activities of the project from August 1, 
1974 through May 31, 1975. In order to conserve space, the reader Is referred 
to Chapter 2 of Report 74-4(4) for a more complete uescriptlon of such topics as 
Instrumentation and training of observers. 

Selection of Subjects 

Two groups of subjects participated In the 1974-75 phase of the project. 
The first group consisted of those Individuals that had participated In the 
1973-74 phase of the study, while the second group consisted of a sample of 
those Individuals that received In 1974 either the B.S. or M.A. 

The number of Individuals who participated In the 1973-74 phase of the 
study consisted of 59 graduates of the University's programs from 1970 through 
1973 (four Individuals had received the M.A. and the remainder the B.S.). By 
design, the ten 1970 graduates were dropped from the study. Due to attrition, 
an additional 13 Individuals dropped out of the 1974-75 study, leaving a net of 
36 subjects. Of the 13 Individuals who dropped out of the study, 9 Individuals 
either moved out of the geographical limits of the study or left classroom teach** 
Ing for a variety of reasons. Only four Individuals who were still teaching 
declined to continue In the project. 

As a part of the routine followup activities of the Office of the Assistant 
to the Dean, all 1974 graduates of the teacher preparation programs were con- 
tacted In the Fall of 1974 (403 B.S. graduates and 188 M.A. graduates). As a 
result of this Initial sun;ey(5), all graduates who were teaching within the 
defined geographical limits of the Project, were contacted by mall and/or tele- 
phone and asked to participate In this study. A total of 33 B.S. and 16 M.A. 
level Individuals volunteered to participate. Figure 2 shows a map of selected 
portions of Tennessee. The numerals within each county Indicate the number of 
Individuals who t^ere Included In the 1974-75 phase of the study who were also 
In the 1973-74 study. Figure 3 shows similar Information for the 1974 graduates. 
Table 1 shows a distribution of the number of Individuals by year of graduation, 
their primary teaching assignment and whether they hail completed a bachelor*s 
or a master's degree from the University. 

Instrument a t Ion 



Instrumentation for the 1974-75 study was Identical with that used during 
1973^74 with one exception. ;:ie Student Evaluation of Teaching (SET-I), used 
In 1973-74 Is applicable for *se with children above the third grade. During 
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11- 


•12 


Survey Principals of All 1974 Graduates 
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-3 
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-13 


Select Sample of 1974 Graduates for 


5- 




Continuing Review of Llceracure and 






Intensvie Study as Part of Followup 






and Concaccs With Ocher Projects 


13- 
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Make School Visits on 1974 Graduates 
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•7 


Survey All 1974 Graduates 


15- 
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Make School Visits on 1973-74 Subjects 
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Conduct Other Related Studies 
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Complete Reports and Submit 
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Begin Making Plans for 1975-76 Phase of Study 



Figure 1. PERT Chart of Major Activities for 1974-75. 
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* CookevlllA, Tennessee — Location of Tennessee Technological University " 
Figure 2. Distribution of Subjects Who Participated in 1973-74 Study. 
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* CookevUle, Tennessee — Location of Tennessee Technological University 
Figure 3. Distribution of 1974 Graduates Vho Participated In Study. 
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TABLE 1 

Sample for Intensive Followup 1974-75* 



Year 


K 


1-3 




4-7 




8-12 


Sp.Ed. Total 


Eng. 


Scl. 


Hist. 


Bus. Ed.. 


Math. 


P.E. 


Other 


1971 


0/i 


0/1, 




0/2 




0/4 


0/0 0/8 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1972 


0/4 


0/1 




0/5 ■ 


0/1 


0/2 


0/1 0/14 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1973 


X/0 


0/3 


1/0 


lit 


0/1 


1/4 


0/0 4/10 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


4 


2 


1974 


3/9 


0/7 


0/4 


1/6 


5/5 


5/0 


2/2 16/33 


2 


6 


2 


0 


2 


3 


6 


Total 


4/14 


0/12 


1/4 


2/15 


5/7 


6/10 


2/3 20/65 


5 


8 


. 2 


X 


4 


7 


12 



*^Jumber MA/Nuraber BA 
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the current study, the Student Evaluation of Teacher Instrunent, II (SEI-II) 
developed by Haak» Klelber, and ?eclc (6) was employed with chlldr^ from kinder-^ 
garten through grade three. The Instrument allows for th© collec:^ n of Infor* 
matlon about teachers from five broad areas Including: Rapport; Ti.^.cractlonal 
Competence; Stimulating, Interaction Style (Combination of Rapport and Interact 
tlonal Competence); Unreasonable Negativity; and Fosterance of Self -Esteem. 
These factors parallel those of the SET-^I and provide for ^ti additional dlmen-" 
slon for the analysis of the teaching behavior of teachers In grades K through 3. 

Training of Observers 

The procedures for the training of observers are outlined In Report 74-4. 
Based on two years of work It Is felt that the methods are appropriate and 
effective. 

Collection of Data 

The methods for the collection of data are detailed In Report 74-4. It 
should be pointed out that only one-half-day visit was made to each subject. 
Based on experiences of the 1973^74 study, It x^as felt that this was sufficient 
time to gather the needed data. In general those Individuals who had partici- 
pated Itt the 1973^74 study were visited In October and November of 1974, while 
-the 1974 graduates were visited from mid-January through March of 197S. 

Analysis of Data 

The methods and procedures are detailed In Report 74-4. Additional com- 
parisons were made of the data collected during the first and second year of 
the study. 



^ ummary 

In summary this chapter has presented a brief overview of the total oper- 
ation of the 1974-75 phase of the study. Included In this chapter has been a 
summary statement of the major purposes of the project, limitations of the 
study and the major procedures employed In conducting the study. It is felt 
that the Information available from this report and the companion 1974 Report 
74-4 will be useful to those Individuals attempting to replicate this study. 
It should be pointed out that additional Information and specifics related to 
the methodology employed In this stu^y are available from the Office of the 
Assistant to tho. Dean, College of Education. 
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CHAPTER It 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSES OF DATA 1971-73 GRADUATES 



Chapter II contains a presentation and analyses of data which are pertln* 
ent to those Individuals that are participating In the second year of the long- 
itudinal study. Means, standard deviations, correlations and comparisons are 
presented In tabular form for selected variables. Explanatory Information Is 
Included to facilitate the reader*s understanding and usage of the report. The 
reader Is referred to Report 74-4 (1) for additional Information about the 
subjects. 

Data gathered during 1974-75 parallels the Information gathered during the 
first year of the study* Instrumentation and techniques were the same with the 
exception of the introduction of the Student Evaluation of Tt^achlng Instrument, 
II (SET*II) with children In kindergarten through the thlid grade. In order to 
conserve space and siopllfy the report. Information about the subjects Is pre- 
sented froQ four broad areas Includlnf;;: Interrelationships between the various 
variables and principals, students, and independent observers evaluations. 



Interrelationships Between Selected Variables 

This section contains a sunmary of the Interrelationships of 37 selected 
variables. The correlation matrix shown in Table 2 contains the neans, stand- 
ard deviations and correlations for 37 selected variables from three broad areas, 
i.e. principals, students and Independent observers. No atteopt was made to 
show a complete matrix with all variables. Only variables significant at or 
beyond the .OS level will be discussed in this chapter. 

The in tercor relations of the four dimensions of the principals evaluation 
form (Subject Matter Competence, Relations With Students, Appropriateness of 
Asslgnnents, and Overall Effectiveness), were sioilar to those reported in the 
1973-n study. Intercorrelatlons of the four principal dimensions with other 
variables in the study were again, similar to those reported in the 1973^74 study. 
There was considerable agreement between the ratings by the principals and the 
ratloge given by the independent observers on the Classroom Observation Record(COR). 

In general^ there was strong agreement between the principals and Independent 
observers that the subjects possessed competence in their subject matter, knowledf^o 
that they had good relations with their students ana that there assij^nments were 
appropriate^* Also, it was noted that their was a high correlation between prin- 
cipal and student rating of the teachers' knowledge of subject matter. 

Intercorrelatlons of the Student Evaluation of Teaching (SET-I) were simi- 
lar to those reported in the 1973*74 study. Other correlations with the data 
gathered through Interaction Analysis and use of the COR were also similar to 
those reported during 1973-74. In general there was agreement between the 
students and observers that the subjects were stimulating, original, responsible 
and adsptJible. 
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An examination of the Interrcorrelatlons of the Interaction Analysis varl-* 
ables, revealed only one sljjnlflcant correlation (l/d correlated slcnfflcantly 
In an Inverse relationship with the Lecture/Total teaching; ratio). This Indi- 
cated that there was good agreement between the manner In which the two variables 
WGre observed. The remaining Intercorrelations were not slgulflcann and differ 
from the results obtained In the 1973-74 study. Correlations of the various 
Interaction variables with results from the COR Indicated that there was agree* 
ment between the observers and students that the subjects were democratic, kind, 
steady and systematic In their classroom behavior. These traits were evident 
In the 1973-74 study. 

An examination of the Intercorrelations of the COR Indicated a pattern 
similar to that reported In the 1973-74 study. The relationship of the COR 
to the other variables Is discussed above. 

In general the correlational patterns found In the followup of the subjects 
during the second year of the study were similar to those reported at the end of 
the first year. Additional analyses oC the data arc possible. 



Pri ncipal Evaluation of Subjects 

The principal of each subject was asked to complete the Teacher Evaluation 
by Supervisor Form. This Instrument consists of four questions In four broad 
areas Including: (a) subject matter competence, <b) relations with students, 
(c) appropriateness of assignments, and (d) overall effectiveness. Table 3 shows 
a comparison of the mean rating^' given for the subjects for each of the two years 
of the study. There were no significant dlfCeren^ies in the ratings. It will be 
noted that the principals rated appropriateness of assignments somewhat lower In 
the current study. This may In part be due to the fact, that the ratings In the 
current study were made early In the school year, while the ratings In 1973-74 
were made near the end of the school year. It should be noted that no ratings 
were significantly low. 



TABLE 3 



Comparison of Ratings of Principals on Four Dimensions of Teaching* 





Dimensions 


1973-74 (N=48) 
Mean SD 


1974-75 
Mefin 


(N-28) 
SD 


Subject Matter Competence 


4.12 


0.72 


4.11 


0.74 


Relations With Students 


4.16 


0.84 


4.07 


0.94 


Appropriateness of Assignments 


4.23 


0.72 


3.93 


0.66 


.Overall Effectiveness 


4.14 


0.71 


4.07 


0.81 



^Ratings are on o. 1*5 scale with S being the highest score. 
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Student Evaluation of Teaching 

Two forms of the Student Evaluation of Tiaachlng were used In the present 
study. The SET-I was used with children above the third grade while the SET-'II 
was used with children below the third grade. It should be noted that only the 
SET-I was used In the 1973-74 study. 

Student Evaluation of Toachlnf;-! 

Table 4 shows a comparison of the results of administer Ing the SET*I to 
the children of subjects above the third grade. In general the subjects received 
lower score ratings froD their students In 1974-75 on the factors of Friendly 
and Cheerful, Discipline, and Deraoctatlc Procedure than they received In 1973-74. 
Also, It will be noted that the standard deviations of the scores from the pre- 
sent study are much larger than in the 1973-74 study. The lower scores In 1974- 
75 on the above mentioned factors may be due to ttie earlier testing date. Chll* 
dren may not have formed definite opinions or they may have not had sufficient 
time to make adequate judgements. 



TABLE 4 



Comparison of Student Evaluation of Teachlng*I 



Factor 


1973-74 


CN«2">) 


1974-75 (N=25) 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Friendly and Cheerful 


344.28 


45.63 


293.84 


117.62 


Knowledgeable and Poised 


356.68 


40.04 


361.56 


171.91 


Lively and Interoatlng 


308.88 


64.99 


313.36 


113.96 


Firm Control (Discipline) 


303.56 


34.26 


265.80 


108.16 


Non-DlrectlvG (Democratic 










Procedure) 


257.36 


42.21 


243.00 


105.18 


Composite Score 


315.64 


29.34 


295.51 


107.72 



Student Evaluation o f teachlng-II 

The SET-II was a^lLilnlstered to the students of five subjects teaching In 
kindergarten through j^^rade three. This Instrument was not used during 1973-74> 
therefore* no comparisons with earlier data are possible. Table 5 shows the 
results of administering the Instrument In five classrooms. 

Comparisons with normative data presented by Haak» Klelber» and Feck (2) 
Indicated that the scores were within one standard deviation of the mean, with 
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Tabic 5 

Student Evaluation of Tcachlng-II (Grades K-3, N=5) 



Factor 


Mean 


SD 


Rappnrt 


5.53 


0.63 


Interactional Competence 


4.20 


0.43 


Stimulating, Interaction Style 
(Combination of Rapport and 
Interactional Competence) 


9.75 


0.77 


Unreasonable Negativity 


6.24 


1.92 


Fostorance of Self-Esteem 


6.18 


0.50 



the exception of the factor ^^Unreasonable Negativity/* In this case» It appeared 
that the subjects In this study demonstrated more negativity In the classroom 
than did subjects In the normative study. 



Interaction Analysis 

A ten category Interaction analysis system was utilized to record the 
observed classroom behavior of the subjects. The procedures^ etc. are detailed 
In Report 73-4. Table 6 shows a comparison of the results of the 1973=74 study 
with the present study. There were no significant differences between the two 
sets of observations. 

The I/D ratios In Table 6 are above the .40 averages for teachera according 
to the work of Campbell and Barnes (3). More Indirect teaching has been associ- 
ated In some studies with higher student achievement 3nd positive attitude for- 
mation. The 1/d ratio for 1974-75 are higher than ratios of less than 1.00 
generally reported In the literature for average teachers. The subjects In this 
study appeared to be using more acceptance of feeling, prslslng, or encouraging 
and acceptance of use o£ Ideas of student responses than average teachers. 

Other ratios reported in Table 6 for the 1974-75 subjects are similar to 
the ratios cf teachers reported in other studies. The ST/TT ratio indicated 
that the subjects were talking approximately 60 percent of the time. The Sll/Tot 
ratio indicated that somebody was talking approximately two-thirds of the time 
and the Lec/Tot ratio indicated that lecturing was occurlng only about one-third 
of the time. In general, the average amount of time spent by the subjects in 
each of the categories was similar to the results found in Report 74-4. These 
results have been omitted from this report. 
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TABLE 6 

Comparisons of Interaction Analysis* 



Ratio 


1973-74 (ll=A5) . 


1974-75 (ll»28) 


Mean 


SD 


l{^n 


SD 


Indirect /Direct Teaching (I/D) 


0.79 


0.75 


0.70 


0.31 


Indirect /Direct teaching (1/d) 


1.57 


1.97 


1.55 


1.03 


Student Talk/Teacher Talk (ST/TT) 


0.59 


0.57 


0.58 


0.44 


Sllcnce/Total Teaching (Sll/Tot) 


0.45 


0.93 


0.34 


0.36 


Lecture/Total Teaching (Lec/Tot) 


0.48 


0.20 


0.45 


0.16 


*C0Dparl80na were aade with the first 


set of 


observations 


recorded In 


the 



1973-74 study. 

Classroom Observation Record 

The Classroom Observation Record was conr-pleted on each subject by the 
observers at the conclusion of the classroom visit. Table 7 shows a comparison 
of the scores achieved by th© subjects for each of the two years cf the study* 
In ]>eneral the subjects were rated approximately 0.60 score points lower (on 
a scale of 7) In 1974-75 when compared with the results of the 1973-74 appli- 
cation of the instrument. This may In part by due to the earlier use during 
1974-75 of the Ins^trument In the subjects classrooms and also to the fact that 
the observers were different from the 1973-74 gJ^oup. In general, the subjects 
were rated high on all 22 Items. 
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Summary 

In summary this chapter has presented an overview of the results of the 
second year of the application of the Tennessee Technological University Eval- 
uation Model to a group of subjects who participated In the first year of the 
project. The Instrumentation, again, appeared to be valid and reliable for 
use with graduates of the teacher preparation programs of the University. In 
general, the results are similar to those obtained with the first year of the 
application nf the Model. Principals, generally rated the subjects quite high, 
as did students and independent observers. There appeared to be general 
agreement between the three groups with regard to the strencths of the subjects. 
Employing interaction analysis and a classroom observation scale revealed tliat 
the subjects were using more indirect than direct teaching methods and were 
exhibiting many of the characteristics of good teachers, as reported in the 
literature. 
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TABLE 7 

Conqjar i.30n for Each Dimension of the Classroom Observation Record 
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1973-74 (M='45) 
tfean SD 



1974-75 (M=28) 
Mean SD 



Pupil Behavior 

1. Apathetic- Alert 

2. Obstructive-Responsive 

3. Uncertain-Confident 

4 . Depending- Initiating 
Teacher Behavior 

5. Partial-Fair 

6. Autocratic-Democratic 

7. Aloof -Responsive 

8. Restricted-Understanding 

9. Harsh-Kindly 

10. Dull-Stimulating 

11. Sterotyped-Original 

12. Apathetic -Alert 

13. Unimpressive-Attractive 

14. Evading-Responsible 

15. Erratic-Steady 

16. Excitable-Poised 

17. Uncertain-Confident 

18. Disorganized-Systematic 

19. InflGxible-Adap . ,ible 

20. Pessimistic-Optimistic 

21. Immature- Integrated 

22. Narrow-Broad 



6.00 
5»83 
5.63 
5.25 

6.13 
5.75 
6.15 
6.17 
6.23 
5.77 
5.45 
6.13 
6.27 
6.29 
5.92 
6.13 
5.85 
6.10 
5.79 
5.81 
6.06 
5.90 



0.87 
0.88 
1.02 
1.19 

0.79 
0.98 
0.90 
0.83 
0.66 
1.05 
1.08 
0.76 
0.71 
0.80 
0.99 
0.94 
1.05 
1.02 
1.13 
1.07 
0.8S 
0.83 



5.07 
5.04 
4.93 
4.89 

5.54 
5.18 
5.46 
5.39 
5.75 
5.18 
5.11 
5.46 
5.36 
5.71 
5.25 
5.46 
5.39 
5.43 
5.27 
5.30 
5.33 
5.11 



1.18 
1.07 
1.12 
1.23 

1.04 
1.09 
1.35 
1.20 
0.84 
1,22 
1.10 
0.84 
0.91 
0.85 
0.97 
0.92 
0.99 
1.03 
1.08 
1.07 
0.78 
0.97 
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CHAPTER III 

PRESENTATION AKD ANALYSIS OF DATA, 1974 B.S. GRADUATES 



Chapter m contains a presentation and analysis of data for those Individ- 
uals who received the B.S. In 1974 and were In their first year of the study* 
Inf oinnatlon pertinent to those who received the M.A. Is presented In Chapter IV* 
Means» standard deviations, and/or frequency counts and correlations are pre- 
sented In tabular form for the variables studied. Explanatory Information Is 
Included to facilitate the reader's understanding and usage of the rj&port. 

The data are presented In nine parts with each section corresponding to a 
major Instrument used to gather data. Each section contains summaiy statistics 
as well as a discussion of the relevant variables that were correlated In the 
study. Table 8 shows an In tar cor relation matrix of SI selected variables, vhlch 
Is applicable to both the B.S. and M.A. 1974 graduates In the study. No attempt 
was made to show a complete matrix v;lth all variables. Only variables signifi- 
cant at or beyond the .OS level will be discussed In the remainder of this report. 

An understanding of Chapter I of this report Is essential for the effective 
utilization of the remainder of the report. Also» Report 74-4 should be used as 
a companion guide to obtain additional Information that may be of Interest to 
the reader (In particular » copies of the relevant Instruments and first year 
data)* 



Career Base Line Data 

This section contains a summary of preliminary career base line data for 
the B.S. 1974 subjects In this study, included In this section Is Information 
taken from each subject's college transcript and other records available in the 
College of Education. The data presented In this section appeared to be repre- 
sentative of Information takon from other studies that have been carried out In 
the College of Education. 

Table 9 shows a summary of the teaching level of the 33 B.S. level Individ** 
uals. It will be noted that a large number were teaching In the lower grades* 

The mean number of years of teaching experience (including 1974-7S as one 
year) was 2.X years. Some individuals in th^ study had taught prior to com^ 
pletlng their degree and those Individuals that had taught part of the 1973^74 
school year listed their experience as one additional year. Significant 
Inverse relationships were noted between years of experience and such factors 
as scores on the National Teacher Examinations^ principals* evaluations and cer- 
tain factors from the COR (see Table 8). 

The mean number of hours of credit and quality point average earned In 
social Science, science, mathematics, English, education and psychology, and 
major teaching field and overall quality point average are shown In Table 10* 
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Table 9 

Teaching Level of B.S. Subjects (N-33) 



20 



Level No. Percent 



Preschool Clncludlng Kindergarten; 




9 




27.3 


Grades 1-3 




7 




21.2 


Mon-graded'lower grades 




4 




12.1 


Grades 4-7 




6 




18.2 


Mon-graded-mlddlc school 




3 




9.2 


Grades 8-12 




2 




6.1 


Special Education 




2 




6.1 




Table 10 








Undergraduate College Record (N'32) 








Subject Matter Area 


No. Hours 


Credit 


QPA 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Social Science 


31.28 


16.85 


2.58 


0.75 


Science 


21.84 


6.64 


2.55 


0.67 


Mathematics 


8.86 


3.49 


2.77 


0.75 


English 


21.34 


8.00 


2.73 


0.58 


Education and Psychology 


58.50 


16.17 


3.31 


0.38 


Major Teaching Field 


67t16 


20r81 


3.47 


1.24 


Overall QPA 






3.04 


0.72 



The data presented closely parellels the results of other studies (1,2). In gen- 
eral the subjects of the study achieved quality point averages from .10 to .30 
higher than those B.S. level Individuals in the 1973-74 (first year) study. 
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Quality point averages corrolatod significantly with scores achieved on the NTE 
(see Table 8). Signlflcsnc positive correlations were noted between QPA In edu- 
cation and psychology and various factors of the COR, and overall QPA and vari- 
ous factors of the COR. Similar correlational patterns were noted In the 1973- 
74 study (see Report 74-4). 

A total of 27 subjects had completed the American College Test prior to 
admlosloa to the Unlvcr^^ity. Mean scores for each of the four sub test and 
composite score ere shoim In Table 11. In general the subjects scored at the 
mean when compared with ^11 students enrcllcd In the teacher education programs 
of the University. 



Table 11 

American College Test Scores for B.S. Grsduates (K-27) 



Subtest 


Mean 


SD 


English 


19.04 


8.00 . 


Mathematics 


15.74 


5.70 


Social Science 


17.89 


8.65 


Natural Science 


21.56 


14.86 


CotDposltc 


18.67 


7.10 



Table 12 shot/s the means and 3tr.ndard deviations of the scores on the Kuder 
Perfeience Record achieved by 12 subjects. The Kuder Is normally completed by 
students during their frcsbmnn year at the University. The results are similar 
to those obtained with larger groups of ^ubjccts(3) and with the subjects la the 
first year of this prescmi: lonsltudlual study (4) . Becsuse of the size of the 
sample and the usefulness of the data» no attenipts were made st further analyses. 

Mean scores and stan:'ard deviations achieved by the 32 subjects on the 
National Teacher Excmlnatloaf! arc sho\jn in Table 13. The results sre comparable 
with the scores achieved by ot:her groups of students st the University (5,6,7) 
Overall the subjects rau od at about the 46th percentile on the composite score 
of the test. 

The Intercorrelatlotial patterns of the various subtests of the NTE were 
similar to those reported by Ayors and Hohr (8). For purposes of this report 
only the relatloiichlp3 of tho Profcnslonal Education Test, Teaching Area 
Examination and ComposltG Score of the NTE with other variables will be dis- 
cussed (see Table 8, Correlation Katrlx Variables 1, 2, 3). In general. 
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Table 12 

Means and Standard Deviations of Scores from the 
Kuder Preference Record (K=12) 





Subtest 


Mean 


SD 



Kuder V 


41.33 


4.36 


Kuder 0 


34.17 


14.03 


Kuder 1 


30.17 


12.19 


Kuder 2 


23.33 


8.44 


Kuder 3 


26.42 


13.22 


Kuder 4 


38.08 


8.95 


Kuder S 


25.67 


9.49 


Kuder 6 


21.92 


8.64 


Kuder 7 


16.33 


8.90 


Kuder 8 


57.33 


10.57 


Kuder 9 


44.75 


13.79 



positive significant relationships wcr^i aotcd between scores on the HTE ahd^fac- 
tors from the COR. Also» significant positive relationships were noted between 
HTE scores and Factor IV Unreasonable Negativity of the SET-II. Significant 
negative relationships were noted between scores on the MTE and the California 
F-Scale. Thus students with higher NTE scores tended to be more non-authorl- 
tarlan. 



General Informatlon^Teacher Preparation Inventory 

All Subjects were asked to cooplote a rating £^hcec with regard to certain 
courses and other areas of emphasis related to their teacher preparation program. 
Data were obtained from all 33 subjects and nre comparable with Information from 
other studies of larger numbers ot jjreduates (9/10, 11, 12, 13, 14). Table 14 
shows the results of the survey conducted as a part of the study reported In 
this document. This Table contains thf? percentage of subject ratings of each 
area and the mean and standard deviations of the ratings. In general the lowest 
ratings were given to the areas of (a) ability to work with parents, (b) skill 
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Table 13 

National Tcacticr Exaiilnatlcn Scores for B.St Graduates (N=32) 





Test 


Mean 


SD 

• 


Advisory Part Scores 






Social Studies 


5*63 


0*81 


Language and Fine Arts 


5*37 


1*22 


Science 


5*84 


1*02 


Mathematics 


5,78 


0*98 


Teaching Area Examination 


605.63 


72*29 


Vrofesslonal Education Test 


227.16 


38.63 


Commons Examination 






Written English 


55.56 


9.51 


Social Studies^ Literature & Fine Arts 


54.41 


8.99 


Science and Mathematics 


58.09 


9.58 


Ut« Subtotal 


340. 59 


46.58 


Ut« Common 


569.34 


79.09 


Composite 


±176.19 


141.14 



In maintaining discipline^ (c) skill In group work» (d) skill In guidance of 
children^ (e) skill In helping students determine objectives and (f) skill In 
the application of learning theory In the classroom* Based on the subject's 
ratings » potential weaknesses of the teacher education program can be identified* 

The subjects were asked to rate Che value of certain core education and 
psychology courses on a scale of 5 to 1 (very satisfactory to very unsatisfac- 
tory) » Tabic 15» shows the results of this phase of the study* The courses 
receiving the lowest ratings were Introduct;lon Co Teaching and Social Founda-* 
Clons of Education* It should be noted that' substantial changes have been 
made in these courses in recent years* Most subjects completed the courses 
prior to these changes* The resulting changes have made the orientation of 
the courses more practical and less theoretical* In general^ the subjects 
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Table 14 



Percentage Ratings, Means* ^tnd Standard Deviations of Ratings of Selected Items Related 

to Undergraduate Teacher Preparation Program (N^SS) 



ITQI 


>■ 
2 
u 


5 

a 


■ 1 
S ^ ^ 




O 










>- * 
1 > D 


i - 
If 


£ S S 


Is 
f = 


1 
>■ ; 


* 

M 


X 


SD 


i 

t« -you* IMCnmc orfSOn«lttv^ 




















0.0 


15.2 


6.1 


36.4 


36.4 


6.1 


4.00 


1.07 


h* ^bililV to wiV With coti##ou#i 


3.0 


3.0 


15.2 


30.3 


42.4 


6.1* 


4.13 


1.02 


Cm Ability to wOfV with rn«mb«ii ol th« community 


6.1 


12.1 


12.1 


30.3 


33.3 


6.1 


3.77 


1.26 


A&iiity 10 m«intdin • fii^ndty dfsooittion 


0.0 


9.1 


24.2 


30.3 


30.3 


6.1 


3.87 


0.99 


Ability to lOOd • vvOll*found«d JilO* to OniOV WOrW 


3.C 


6.1 


15.2 


30.3 


39.4 


fr.l 


4.03 


1.08 




















K AbiUty to worW with 0«r«nt« 


9.1 


9.1 


15.2 


27.3 


■ . .27.3 


12.1 


3.62 


1.32 


2* VOu* 0«ner«< Jcnov^ledg^ •nd ufid«i«t«idifi9 Ot: 


















Th« Ohvi«C«l 9Ci«nc«9 


0.0 


3.0 


15.2 


63.6 


9.1 


9.1 


3.87 


0.63 


b« Th« OiCtOgiC*! «Cf«nCM 


3.0 


9.1 


3.0 


60.6 


18.2 


6.1 


3.87 


0.96 


An#ri c^n Cuttuf# #nd in#tituti Of^^ 


3.0 


15.2 


12.1 


39.4 


24.2 


6.1 


3.71 


1.13 


A*t« muiic« lrt«r«tur«« ohitOlOOhV 


6.1 


6.1 


12.1 


45.5 


24.2 


6.1 


O.ol 


1.11 


M«them«tiC9 


3.0 


6.1 


21. Z 


45 .5 


18.2' 


6.1 


3.74 


0.97 


X tOat •t»ilrty to ulO thO En^lrlh l«r>Ou«C« oHOCtiv^lV 


6.1 


6.1 


0.0 


54.5 


27.3 


6.1 


3.97 


1.08 


4^ VOur VfiOwl«4fa« •fid undOrOtOndin^ of thO lubUcts whiCh 


3.0 


6.1 


£.1 


39.4 


39.4 


O . 1 


4.13 


1 .uz 


you lOOCh 
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Percentage Ratings, Means , and Standard Deviations of Ratings of 
Selected Courses in Undijirgrcduate Progran (tt»33) 
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perceived loore value Id the courses Involving practical applications and less 
value In the theoretical courses. This was also evident In the study ocnducted 
by Ayers and Brlimn (IS) of a sample of 200 seniors Just coiapletlng the teacher 
education program of the University. 

Correlations of the data presented In Tables 14 and IS with other variables 
tn the study were computed. How^ver^ the results were Inconclusive and the data 
h&ve been omitted from this report. 



Principal Evaluation of Subjects 

The principal of each subject was asked to complete two Instruments designed 
to evaluate weaknesses and streu^tths of the Individual. The first Instrument con- 
sisted u£ S9 Items related to the teacher preparation program of the subjects 
and has been used for the past five years In the evaluative efforts of the Office 
of the Assistant to the Dean. Table 16 shows the percentage ratings and the meaa 
and standard deviations for each Item. Included In this table are the results 
for both the B.S. level and M.A. level 1974 graduates (these were combined since 
It was noted that there was little difference In the ratings between the two 
groups). The lowest mean ratings were given In the area of (a) making effective 
uses of community resources^ (b) handling disciplinary problems^ and (c) getting 
acquainted with the community and Its resources. It should be noted that no 
ratings were significantly low . Highest ratings were In the areas of (a) adapt*- 
ability In the classroom^ (b) ability to lead a well rounded llfe» (c) appropriate 
ethical behavior^ (d) understanding and using courses of study and curriculum 
guides and (e) knowledge and understanding of subjects taught. 

Principals were also asked to complete the Teacher Evaluation by Supervisor 
Form. This Instrument consists of four questions In four broad areas Including: 
(a) subject matter competence^ (b) relations with students^ (c) appropriateness 
of assignments^ and (d) overall effectiveness. Table 17 shows the mean ratings 
for each of these Items for the B.S. level 1974 graduates (data for the M.A. grad- 
uates Is shown in Chapter IV) . , - 

Inter correlations of the results of the administration of both Instruments 
with the other variables In the study were made. Results obtained with the later 
Instrument are reported In Table 8 and Included data for both the B.S. and M.A. » 
1974 graduates. High positive Intercorrelatlons were noted between each of the 
four dimensions measured by the Teacher Evaluation by Supervisor Form. In gen- 
eral» there were significant negative correlations between the four factors of 
the Instrument and various factors of the SET-I and SET-II. This is In oppo*- 
sltlon to the results obtained In the first year of the study. Significant 
positive correlations were noted between the four factors and various Items 
from the COR. This Is In agreement with the results of the first of the year 
of the study. 



Perb^nal lty Scale 

The California F-Scale Forms 4S and 40 was used to assess one aspect of 
the personality of the subjects. The F*Scale range of possible values Is 28 to 
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Table 16 



Percentage Ratings » Means » and Standard Deviations of Selected 
Items Rated by Principals (N=49) 
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Table 17 

Means an'i St«.-<iard Dcviiitionc of Principals Rat.tngs of. 1974 B.S. 
GrCLdunt3£! on Va-ct Dimensions of Teaching (N=29)''^ 



DimsnsioiiG 


Mean 


SD 


Subject Matter Ccippcianc^ 


4.03 


0.78 


Relations Vllth StudcnLc 


4.17 


0.89 


Appropriateness of AjjSlfjnnicnts 


4.10 


0.68 


Overall Effectiveness 


A. 17 


0.81 



*Ratln8s arc on a 1-5 occlo \7ith 5 being the higheot score. 



196 with 112 tho ttu.".i-no'";>V. The lowar Ciho valuo, tho oorc non-author It ar Ian the 
Indication. L total o^ 32 B,2. ievol 1574 giaduates completed the Instrument 
with a mean scxx of ?07^0 end a iiijcndard deviation of 17.18. This would Indi- 
cate that tl;2 siOjcit;. In who ttudy tond^d toward bclns noa^authorltarlan. Scores 
ranged from 57 Lo 168. In cov-'^i^'^^> subjects from the first year of the study 
achieved ci i.zo::K^ o£ CC.Oi Xh^'s, tiio yroiip in tlie second year of the study 

vr.:: Slightly ffio^o p.uthoritar^ cik 

An cxan)lnc-:ior- o5 chc co.rclr-tio;.. T. pattci-n of scores from the F-Scale for 
both B.S. cMiX IKA, 1576 3/ad;:n' c (TnMo C) re"C.%lce cignlflcant negative tela* 
tlonohlps bGt:vacn ccorrcci on and the F-Sccle. Also, there were signif- 

icant negate correlations be::70':n the If^Scr'.z scores and the Lively and 
Intcresi:lag and U:::i;o,x}:al".?x V:o^euiit\?q Factorsi of tl;o SET-I, the Negativity 
Scale of the SiiT-*XI npA tl'Xi /.M*tocrai^ic-nanx)Cratlc dimension of the COR. The 
results woul'l \:c\':a t:> t't\<.±^,. *\c tVJ"^ Icc^* aut^oriteilan subjects tended to make 
higher scores ci\ th'i IIT?:', v^ro ;r.cJre lively ai-d in;;ereoting and used more 
democratic r^<^"'-*<S*J''-"^'*i"* Zi.i clan'^rocsn. Also, tliey t,;,ded to be less negative 
and more '^-^-.r- ■ - 

i^f:;r!<inw 3y?JAUt. lori of Tcc>.chl nn: 

Two form of t-*^ Si'.uc.cr/: Ev.':l;!aLion oJE To^^-Chirij? K*ii:c employed in the study^ 

The SET-I was uc^d ' h c.htldi^nn Xi?. di£ classsis of iiubjects above the third 

grade, wlillc tb'^ Zi: T t:;:o used ::it!i children below the fourth grade level. 
The instrumerxs Tii?^:;5j >rO slT^ila:; 'di'Alt^.. 

Table 13 chowj th;: mean z/.id st^mdird deviation of the scores for each of 
the five factors and thu cc^^lp:^nit^a Gcoro I:or tlin SE^r-I for the 11 1974 
graduate;". tc:\chir3 %*:ov.\ lY.Z ^:hii\l grnd=!. Tho Mjarlmuiii possible score for ■ ny 
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Table 18 

Scudonc Evaluation of Teachlng-I, 1974 B.S. Graduates (N=ll) 
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Factor Mean SD 



Friendly and Cheerful 


310.73 


143.51 


Knowledgeable and Poised 


3U.45 


70.13 


Lively and Interesting 


306.53 


136.37 


Firm Control (Discipline) 


299.50 


48.55 


Non-Dlrectlve (Democratic Procedure) 


242.18 


136.70 


Composite Score 


295.91 


98.49 



one factor or the composite score Is 400. Highest ratings were received on 
the factors Frlend,ly and Cheerful and Knowledgeable and Poised. This Is In 
agroemont with the results of the first year of the study. However, It should 
be noted that soino scores are as much as 20 points lower than means achieved 
In 1973-74. 

Table 19 shows the results of the administration of the SET-II In the 
classrooms of the 19 Individuals teaching below the fourth grade. Mean scores 

Table 19 

Student Evaluation of Teaching-II (Grades K-3), 1974 B.S. 

Graduates (N«19) 



Factor 


Mean 


SD 


Rapport 


5.08 


1.72 


Interactional Competence 


5.39 


2.89 


Stlmulatliigi Interaction Style 
(Combination ot Rapport and 
Interactional Competence) 


9.46 


2.58 


Unreasonable Uegatlvlty 


8.02 


2.12 


Fosterance of Self-Esteem 


6.49 


1.83 
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on each of the fivQ factors aro Gimllar to the results reported by Uaak, KlGlber, 
and Peck (16). Since this ln:?trunieRt was not employed In 1973*74^ It Is not pos- 
sible to make comparisons with other graduates of the University. 

The intcrcorrQlational matrix shown in Table 8 includes tht; *esults of using 
the SET-I and SET-II in the clasijroomG of both U.S. and M.A. 1974 graduates. In 
general, there were £;l(;nificant positive correlations between the various factors 
of the SET-I and also for the SET-II. Appropriate significant positive and neg- 
ative correlations were noted between the various factors of the two instruments 
and the various dimensions of th^ COR. 



Interaction Ana lysis 

A ten category Interaction analysis system was utilized to record observed 
classroom behavior of the subjects. The system proposed by AmiOon Flanders 
(17) was implemented with the aid of three specially trained graduate assistants. 
One three to four cot of observations was made on each subject.. Each set of 
observations contains from three to six 20 minute periods of observation. 

Table 20 sho^^s a cummry o£ the means and standard deviations of. the various 
ratios for the ob3crvatlor,s. The data is comparable with that gathered during 
the first year of tha study. 



Table 20 

M3ans and Standard Deviations for Interaction Analysis 
1974 B.S. Graduates (N==3l) 



Ratio 


Mean 


SD 


Indirect/Direct TeAchlng (l/D) 


0.66 ' 


0.46 


Indlrect/Dlr'occ Toachlng (1/d) 


1.33 


1.96 


Student Talk/Teacher Tall: (ST/TI) 


0.78 


1.18 


Sllcncc/Total Teaching (Sil/Tot) 


0.51 


0.77 


Lecture/Total Teaching (Lcc/Tot) 


0.40 


0.18 



The l/D ratio in Table 20 :^s above the .40 average for teachers reported 
in the work of Campbell r.iid Bijrnes (18). More itidircct teaching has been 
associated la f5or.a Gtudicrr with higher student achievement and positive atti-* 
tude formation. The rntTic of 1,33 is also higher than the ratio of less 
than 1*00 reported for the average teacher* The subjects in this study used 
more acceptance of fcelliic, prai^'Tlng, or encouraging than average teachers* 
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Other ratios In Table 20 are similar to the ratios of teachers reported In other 
studies. 

Table 21 shows a sunimary oC the average perceatagc oC time spent by the B.S., 
1974 graduates at various giradc levels acting In each of the ten Interaction cate- 
gories. In general the amount of direct Influence Increases from the lower grades 
through the upper grades of the secondary school. The amount of time spent In 
lecture Increased almost 75 percent from the lower grades through the upper levels 
of the high school. 



Table 21 

Average Percoiitaga of Time Spent by 1974 B.S, Graduates (N=31) 
by Grade Levels Acting In Each of the Ten Interaction Categories* 



Grade Level 


■ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Grades K-3 (N=»17) 


0.1 


8.9 


2.0 


11.5 


19.2 


9.8 


1.0 


21.5 


10.0 


15.2 


Grades '»-6 (N=9) 


0.4 


6.2 


2A 


7.1 


25.1 


8.3 


0.7 


12.0 


15.9 


22.0 


Grades 7-9 


0.0 


5.'r 


1.3 


7.9 


27.5 


9.4 


0.8 


8.9 


21.4 


17.5 


Grades 10-12 (N=2) 


0.0 


3.0 


0.1 


5.4 


13.0 


12.8 


0.4 


3.5 


13.8 


47.9 


All Grades (N=29) 


0.2 


7.5 


2.0 


9.6 


25.0 


9.6 


0.9 


13.2 


12.4 


19.6 



^Categories Indirect Influence of Teacher; l=Acccpts Feelings, 2=Pralses 
or Encourages, 3=Accepts or Uses Ideas of Students^ ^4=Aslcs Questions. 

^^i^^^^ct Influence of Teacher^ 5=Lccturlng, 6=Glvlng Directions^ 
7=Crltlcizln8 or Justifying Authority. 

Catc ftories 8--9 . Student Talk; 8=Studcnt Talk-Response, 9-Student Talk-Inltl- 
atlon. 

Catej^jorjr^lO, Silence or Confusion, 

Correlations of Intcrr.ctlon Analysis scores from subjects at both levels 
(see Table 8) Indicated only two nlnor correlations with scores from the COR. 
It was noted that there irerc significant positive correlations between the 
Lec/Tot ratio and the Pesstfllstic-Optitnistlc and Uarrow-Broad dimensions of 
thq COR. 



Claggroom Observation R ecord 

The Classi*oom Observation Record was coiupleted on each subject by the 
observers at the conclusion of eacli visit. Itctns 1 through 4 of the Instru- 
ment asiicss four dlncnsilons of pupil behavior, and the remaining 18 Items 
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Table 22 

Means and Stnuda'^d Deviations for Knch DiLjensioa of the Classroom Obfjervatlon 

Kecord. 197A B.S. Graduates (N=31) 



DlncniSion Mean SD 

1. Apathetic-Alert 5.07 " 0.96 

2. Obstructive-Responsive 4.87 ^0.97 

3. Uncertain-Confident 4.93 1.20 

4. Dcpentling-Inltiatlng 4.52 1,15 
XgAQhgr Behnvior 

5. Partial-Fair 5.40 0.89 

6. Autocratic-Democratic 5 .07 0.94 
7* Aioof-Responslve 5.36 1.14 

8. Restrictcd^Understanding 5.48 0.89 

9. Harsh-Kindly 5.43 1,00 

10. Dull-Stltnolating 5.39 1.10 

11. Stereotyped-Original 4.92 1.28 

12. Apathetic-Alert 5.39 0.99 

13. l)nlntpres£?ivc-Attractive 5.52 0.89 

14. Kvading-Responsible 5.90 0.79 

15. Erratic-Steady 5.23 1.18 

16. Rxcltable-Polscd . 5.49 1.02 

17. Uncertain-Confident 5.00 1.22 

18. Disorganixcd-Systcmatlc 5.70 0.82 

19. InfJexlble-Adaptable 5. OA 1.11 
.20, Pcsslmlstlc-Optintistic 5.12 0.88 

21. Iiraaatutc-tntegratcd 5.25 , 1.01 

22, Harrm^-Eroad 4,86 0.77 
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CHAPTER IV 



PRESENTATION AHD ANALYSIS OF DATA, 1974 M.A. GRADUATES 



Chapter IV contains a presentation ^nd analysis of data for those Individ* 
uals vho recGlvad thci M.A. In 1974 and wera participating in the study for the 
first year. Information pcrtinciat to those who rec3ivcd the B,S. was presented 
in Chapter III. Koans, r;t:ndard deviations and/or frccfuency counts and correla- 
tions are presented in tabular form for tha variables studied. Explanatory 
Information is included to fccilltate the reader's understanding and usage of 
the report. 

The d:;ta src presented in seven parts vlth each saction corresponding to 
a major instrument usee to gather data. Each section contains summary statis- 
tics as well ati a discussion of ;:ha relevant variables that were correlated in 
the study. Table 8 (Chapter III) shows tha lutercoX'r elation matrix of 51 
selected variables* which is applicable to both the 6.S. and H.A. individuals 
in the study. Only variables significa"*; at or beyond the .05 level will be 
discussed in the remainder of this report* 

An understanding of Chipter?3 I and III of this report is essential for the 
effective utilization of 'iit^ i::.r.!ainder of the report. Also, Report 74-4 should 
be used as a companion guide, to obtain additional information that may be of 
interest to the rcadev (in particular copies of relevant instruments and first 
year data). 



Career Batie Line Data 

This section co,itains a sunmary of some preliminary career base line data 
for the M.A.> 1974 subjects in the study. The subjects had taught a mean of 
4.5 years with a rcnge of experiences from 1 to 10 years. Their overall mean 
graduate quality point avvimj^a was 3.57 -jith a standard deviation of 0.25. 
Table 23 shm:s a siurjaary of the tsachin? level ot the 16 M.A. level individuals. 
It will be noted thau a majority uni; teaching above the elementary level. 

Further infovmition cn the graduates of the M.A. program can be obtained 
through a variety reports available through the office of the Assistant to 
the Dean of the College cy2 ;;duca^ion. Ko futher data will be given at this 
point . 



Gen^eral^Inf o riT^ Preparation Inventory 

All subj:icts were asked to complato a rating sheet with regard to certain 
courses and other arc:.c of cirphcois related to their teacher preparation pro- 
gram. Data were obtained frcn all 16 subjccto and ^re comparable with informa- 
tion from other studies of large;: nunbers of graduates (see references 9-14 of 
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Table 23 

Teaching Level of M.A. Subjects (N=<16) 



Grade Level 


No. 


Percent 


Kindergarten ~ Grade 3 


3 


• 

18.7 


Grades 4-6 


2 


12.5 


Grades 7-9 


3 


18.7 


Grades XO - 12 


6 


37.5 


Special Education 


2 


12.5 



Chapter III). Tabic 24 shows the results of the survey conducted as a part 
of the study reported In this document. In general^ the lowest ratings 
were given to the library and Its holdings and also to the Placement Service 
of the University, it should be pointed out that few graduate 'students make 
use of the services provided by the Unlverolty*5 Placement Office* The 
strongest areas cs precelval by the giraduates x:2re <a) Interest of the fac-^ 
ulty In the students, (b) por^onal relat:ionchlps with the faculty and (c) 
general Instruction In the major fields of education. 

The subjects ware asked to rate the value of certain core graduate edu** 
cation courses on a scale of 5 to 1 (very satisfactory to very unsatisfactory)* 
Table 26 shows the results of this phase of the study. The courses generally 
receiving the lowest ratings wer3 statistics, research, and history of western 
education. These courses have been frequently cited In evaluative studies 
conducted by other Institutions. Courses receiving the highest ratings were 
(a) field experience or practicum, (b) supervision of Instruction and (c) 
public sc'^'dI administration* 

Principal Evaluation of Subjeets 

The principal of each subject was asked to complete two Instruments 
designed to evaluate weakness*^ w.ct strengths of the Individual. The first 
Instrument consisted of 59 Items related to the teacher preparation program of 
the subjects and has been used for the past five years In the evaluative efforts 
of the Office of the Assistant to the Doan. Table 16 (Chapter III) shows the 
percentage ratings and the mean and standard deviations for each Item combined 
for both the B.S. and M.A. level, 1974 graduates. There were no differences 
In the separate groups* 

Principals were also asksd to complete the Teacher Evaluation by Super- 
visor Form* Table 26 shows the results for the 1974 M.A* graduates. In 
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Table 24 



Percentage Ratings, Keansi and Standard Deviations of Selected Items Related 
to Graduate Teacher Preparation Program (N-16) 



o >■ 
V o 



Course X X 

^ «J ?o 



*c ^ o 

1^ il t2 O 

Is 5o f» -S 

As i:g v>* >*fc 2 

2 1 * S 6 X SD 



CO 







0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18.8 


81.3 


0.0 


4.81 


0.40 


tK 




6.0 


12.5 


0.0 


43.8 


■43.8 


0.0 


4.19 


0.98 


C 




0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


50.0 


31.3 


0.0 


3.94 


1.06 


tf. 


Anwunt of 9uitf4nC« {^iV*n In Pl*nr>fng An<^ Ctffyin^ out 


0.0 


0.0 


18.8 


12.5 


'58.6 


0.0 


4.50 


0.82 


9* 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


25.0 


75.0 


0.0 


4.75 


0.45 


f. 




0.0 


O.C 


18.8 


0.0 


0.0 


81.2 


3.00 


0.00 


9- 




0.0 


12.5 


12.5 


25.0 


18.8 


31.3 


3.73 


l.iO 




P*fiociictl9 ccnrtinact jn rftirvy 


6.3 


37.5 


6.3 


12.5 


18.8 


18.8 


3.00 


1.41. 




Adeou4Cy of b&gkt «Ad ot^•r m^rafUlt conttiA*d In librtry 


18.8 


18.8 : 


6.3 


31.3 


18.8 


6.3 


3.13 


1.51 


1* 


A4«^tcy of L*4minfl A*S4aic*t Ctntar in CoH*9* Of CduCattOn 


0.0 


0.0 


6.3 


43.8 


31.3 


18.8 


4.31 


0.63 


h. 


Intimction in mtjoi tiald 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


31.3 


68.8 


'0.0 


4.69 


0.48 


I* 


lr>tt'uCt)on In mir>or' 


0.0 


6.3 


6.3 


43.8 . 


25.0 


18^8 


4.21 


0.98 


RW 




0.0 


12'. 5 


6.3 


43.8 


31.3 


0.0 


4.00 


0.97 



Table 25 



Percentage^ Means ^ Standard Deviation and Kumber of Graduates Rating Quality of 

Various Courses (Haxlmum H=16) 



Course 



05 
C 

C 

o 
a 



> » 



> 

Is 



2 



o > 
0 S 



5 2 

3 



J: 

4 



I « 
s 



SD 



EfJycMionAt Research 


15 


0.0 


26.7 


6.7 


33.3 


33.3 


3.73 


1.22 




15 


13.3 


13.3 


20.0 


40.0 


13.3 


3.27 


1.28 




15 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


80.0 


4.80 


O.Al 




16 


0.0 


0.0 


25.0 


25.0 


50.0 


4.25 


0.86 


The Si ft 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o' 


0.00 


0.00 


Public ScHool AdminEft1r^tiO(\ 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


66.7 


4.67 


0.50 


Sut>efvi5ioi^ of Inftlrtictlon 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11.2 


88.8 


4.89 


0.33 




6 


0.0 


0.0 


16.7 


16.7 


66.6 


4:50 


0.84 


School CD/TV"Uniiy R<il*tiO(\3 


8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


25.0 


75.0 


4.75 


0.46 


H.ftto^v Of "AVMOfr* ^duCdliCrr 


5 


20.0 


40.0 


0.0 


0.0 


40.0 


3.00 


1.87 


Eetic;)1iOn:]t SQCiOto^V 


4 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


25.0 


50.6 


4.00 


1.41 


tnTroducti^n 10 Gvid^inco 


3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


5.00 


0.00 


Coti^sclinC TeChniCuca 


3 


0.0 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


67.7 


4.00 


1.73 


Inf^rmaiional M«tftridr> Tor Counft^torft 


4 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


25.0 


50.0 


4.00 


1.41 


Meosurcrncnt and Ev>lu*1ion 


6 


16.7 ' 


16.7 


0.0 


16.7 


50.0 


3.67 


1.75 


Cotir5c9 1A ihQ Tcachtng of Fielding 


4 


0.0 


0.0 


25.0 


25.0 


50.0 


4.25 


0.96 
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Tciblci 26 

Moans and Stfiudard DGvintions of i'r.lncipnls' Kut Ln;^s oC M.A. 
Graduates on Four Dimcnsiona oC Torching (N=l/0" 



DimGnsions 




Moan 


SD 


Subject Matter Compoteacc 




A. 00 


0.71 


Relations Hitli Students 




/(.15 


0.69 


Appropriateness of Aasignmcnts 




A. 23 


0.60 


Overall EfffictivGness 




A. 17 


0.72 



*RatiQS3 ^re on a 1-5 scale uitli 5 boins the highest Gcoro. 



gCQOval^ thG ratings of tht:so individuals wore coniparablo v;lth those of other 
groui)^ in the atudy. 

Personality; Scale 

The California V-Scale Forms ^^S and AO was used to assess one aspect of 
the personality of the subjr^cts. The 1974,, M.A. cubjecta completed thi instru- 
ment with a mean score of 109. A and a standard devi-^.tlon oC 16.2. The subjects 
appoared to bo sorr.ewhat more authoritarian than those individuals who had just 
completed the B.S. This supports tho findings o[ a rciccnr study by />yers and 
Turck (1). Rcauits of the correlation of ^jcores from tho F-Scale with other 
variables are presented in Chapter IXI. 



Student Eval uation of Tea chin g 

Two forms oC the Student Evaluatirn of Teaching v;ore employed in the 
study. The SET-I was u$cd with children of subjects above the third grade* 
while thc' SET-H was used with children of subjects below the fourth grade;. 

Table 27 shows tlie means and standard deviations of scores for the 12 
M.A, levol subjects teaching abov^; the third crade. In gunoral the scores 
were comparable with those fron other groups. The correlational pattern of 
tho six scores with the other variables in the study is discussed in Chapter 
XII. 

Table 28 shows a summary of the results of the use of the SET-II with 
thnse il,A. j\r'^.duates toachlnc bol ^w the fourCh s-*^de level. Th^: rtisults arc 
ccnpnrable with other groups in the iitudy. The corre]^ J.lonal pattern of the 
scores with the other variables in the study is shown ..i Table 8 of Chapter 
III. 
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Table 27 

Scudonc Evaluation of Toactiiiii;-!, 197*i M.A. Crnchu-itcs (N=12) 



Pnccor Mean ' SD 



Friendly and ChGcr£uly 


339.91 


164.53 


KnowlodGoablo nnd Poised 


341. ill 


107.86 


Lively nnd IncerGSCin^ 


301.17 


. 331.27 


Firm Control (Discipline) 


290.41 


108.87 


Hon-Diroctivo (Democratic Procedure) 


250.09 


94.25 


Composite Score 


303.50 


115.52 



Tabic 28 

Student Evoluntion o£ Teaching;-!! (Grades li-i) , 1974 M.A. Gra<Ju^:tes (iC=4) 



Factor Mean SD 

Rapport 5.13 2.17 

Interactional ConpetoncG 3.93 1.90 

Stimulntinfis Intoractton Style 13.32 1.86 
(Combination of Rapport and 
Interactional Competence) 

Unrcasonablu Negativity 5.35 3.47 

FostcrancG o£ Sel£-Estcem 5.57 3.59 



Interactio n Anal y sis 

T:ible 29 shows a sunjciary ( £ the means and standard deviations o£ the various 
ratios £or the r;t^servati'>ns made as a part o£ the use o£ the Interaction Analysis 
with the tl.A. 1974 gradu--tos. the data are conparablo with tliat g^Tther^d £or the 
B*S. level individuals. It appeared that the M.A. gnuhiates were usin^j mnrc indi- 
rect tcachlnj; techniques than the corresponding B.S. l<ivel graduates. Correla- 
tional patterns at<i shown in. Table 8 o£ Chapter III. 
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Tablo 29 

Means nnd Standard Deviations f'^r Interaction Analysis 
1974 H.A. Graduates (N=14) 



Ratio Mean SD 



Indirect /Direct Teaching (I/D) 


0.45 


0.30 


Indirect/Direct Toachlns (i/d) 


1.58 


1.61 


Student Talk/To.ichGr Talk (ST/TT) 


0.43 


0.19 


Sllence/Totnl Teaching (Sll/Tot) 


0.70 


1.26 


Locturo/Total TGachlnj; (I,ec/Tot) 


0.54 


0.20 



Tabic 30 shows a suomnry of the avcrngo percrsntaj'^G time spent by the M.A. 
graduates ot various c^^^^t^*^ Iwols actl;is In ooch of tho ten Interaction cnte- 
gorios. Tho porcontago of tlr^a spont In each category at each of the grade lev- 
els was about comparable. 



Table 30 

Average Pcrcentat:e of Tine Spout by 1974 M.A. Graduates (M=1A) by Grade Levels 
Acting In Each o£ che Ton Interaction Categories* 



Grailo l-ovcl 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Grades K-3 (M=3) 


0.3 


11.1 


0.6 


11.3 


17.1 


14.1 


0.2 


14.9 


10.3 


19.7 


Grades 4-5 (H=2) 


0.0 


9.0 


1.8 


18.6 


24.7 


3.6 


0.6 


10.3 


10.4 


13.0 


Grades 7-9 (H=3) 


0.0 

V 


7.0 


1.1 


11.05 


51.5 


2.2 


0.1 


8.8 


5.9 


12.3 


Grades 10-12 (N=6) 


0.0 


4.5 


1.1 


5.0 


35.4 


6.8 


0.1 


10.2 


9.7 


27.0 


All Grades (N=14) 


0.1 


7.1 


1.4 


11.2 


3/1. A 


/*.7 


0.3 


12.8 


9.2 


18.8 



^Cate^f^les Jj^, Iiulirect Influence of Teacher; l^Accepts Foelln^;> 2^Pra±ses or 
Fnc-^urn^'^ets^ 3~Accopt;^i Vr>vvi I !oas "f Stu'Vnts> A"Aj:kfi QiieJ^tln^s* 
Cn tpfy u; J Of j _5- 7 > Direct Influ-jiicc of Tcochor; 5=I>oct:uriiig> 6^=Givlng Directions^ 
7=Critlci7-ln^, Juf;tifyinr Auth'^rlty. 

C{itq;;v^rie^fi-;^9> StuJcint Tilk: 8=Stulcnt Talk-Rcsp-nse> 9-Stu;5ont Talk-lnltlation. 
^^J^^'*^^ '^^ Obtusion. 
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Ttie Clnssronn Observation RGc^^rJ \k>s conplotcJ on aacti subject by the obser*- 
vers at the c^iicXusicn of cjch vltiiti ItatTis 1 thv^uijli A of tho Instrutncnt cir*sess 
four dimGiisinns of pu;>il bchavior> ami tho rcuuinin:; 18 ileitis iissass diiaonGi^ms 
n£ teacher behavior. Table 31 cpn(:*'»ino sun:uary of tha laeans .iiid standard devi- 
ations for each of tha 22 itens of the instrnnont for tho M,A, ievol, 1974 grad-* 
uates. The- lowest moan scores on th^.i Teacher Bohavtor Scale t^rere on itens 13 
(Unlnpressive-Attractive) , 11 (Stev^ tyi,ed-Ori;;;inal) and 6 .(Autocratic-Ocmocratic) * 
Highest scores v/ere on item 16 (Excitablc^Poised) and 15 (IvrraticSteady) , In 
general tho ratines of tho M*A, j^ra.iuates were higher than for the ci^.tdtiates. 
Many of the characteristics of g'^od tiiachors tvere noted in this phase of tho 
study* 



In suinraary this cha;»ter hns presented an overview/ nf tha results of the sec" 
ond year nf tho anplicntion of the Tonuesscc- Tcchnnlo;^;ical University Evaluation 
^^oOol to a now j^rnup ot 1974 M,A, level Graduates* It should be noted that only 
a sample of four graduates t/a« useu in tho first year of thtt study* Career base^ 
line data was jathtrod on tho subjects that can be used for cnmpari on purposes 
in later years of tha stuly. The ratinr>s of the* teacher preparation prof^rao are 
comparable with those obtained in other larf^er studies. In general, principals 
rated the subjects hi.^h in all areas, Unuever, snnie weaknesses t^erc noted* 
Students itirocoivod the subjects in a ninner r*inilar to the principals* Based on 
naasures ^ btatned with the California T-Scale the subjects were to some slight 
ucf.ree non-authoritarian in their beliefs;* Enplnyins interaction analysis and a 
cJassrooM rbservation scale revealed that th^j subjects wer€t using nore Indirect 
than direct teachin-;; niethi'ds and wero oxhibitiu^; ituiny of the characteristics of 
CooJ tenchjrs as reported in the literature* The results are sinilar to the 
results obtained with U,S* level 197A £;raduates (see Chapter III)* 
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Xiblfi 31 



MeauG and Standard Dcviatiouc; for Each DtMom^icii of the Cias^roon 
Obs-civvat^vu Record, 197'* Ei*A. Graduates 0^-15) 



Dimension Mean ^ SD 



Pupil Behavi or 

1. Apntlietlc-Alert 5.21 0.80 



2. Obstrucflvc-^l^esponslve 


5.21 


■ 1.12 


3. Unccrtain-Coufldent: 


5.00 


jO.78 


Depcttdlng'-Inltlating 


5.00 


■ 0.88 


?A rli er E ch avlor 






5 . Partial-Fjiir 


5.75 


0.75 


6. Autocrauic-Democrntlc 


5-39 


1.04 


7* Aloof^UftKponfilvc 


5.5? 


0.94 


l^r Rastrictad-Undorstaiidins 


5-58 


i.oo 


9. Harsh-^Kindly 


5.46 


0.69 


10. Duil-Stim;t3al:ins 


5,54 


0.97 


11, 5tcreotypt;ci"0j:iglnnl 


5.03 


0.90 


12- A:>athct:lc.-Alcrt 

> 


5.79 


0.70 


Uiiinpvt^SKivG-At tractive 


5-43 


0.76 




5.71 


0.73 


Krir.'itic-SUeiidy 


6.00 


0.8?, 




6.08 


0.49 




5.57 


0.85 




5.79 


0.70 




5.77 


0.93 


^C. Ve^-o i.misr.ie--OpKina stia 


5.64 


0.92 


l(cr(iat;iire-Iiitegrated 


5.57 


0.94 




5,67 


0.89 



Roferoncos 



1. Ayers, Jurry B. nnJ Turck, Mertcu J. "Lonsitudinal Study of Chance in Teacher 
DogDatiao," Collcr,o _!>tiid_cnt Journal (in press). 
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CHAPTER V 



SUt-JMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The objectives of this chapter are throofold; (1) summarlzo briefly the 
total evaluative study that was conducted during the 197A-75 school year; (2) 
draw conclusions based on the findings of tha study; and (3) make recommendations 
relative to the findings. 



Summary 

The purposes of this study were to: (1) provide infonwtion for faculty and 
administrators concerned with tcachot preparation programs at Tc-nnessee Technol- 
ogical University in rvikinc decisions pertineut to curriculum evaluation and 
devoloprr.ont; (2) aid iu the process of making long range plans for improving the 
total educational progran of the Uuivorsity u^iuh particular emphasis on the teacher 
preparation programs; and (3) continue the dcvclopGcnt and refinements of the 
Tennessee Technological University Teacher Evaluation Model. 

Throe distinct groups of subjects were used in tiiG study. The first group 
consisted of 36 individuals who participated in the first year of the study and 
received their degrees beLueen 1971 and The second group consisted of 33 

ludlvid\ials who received LKeir B.S» in 197A and the third group was composed of 
16> 1974 graduates of the M»A» program. Detailed daLa were collocLcd on each 
subject by use of standardized instruments adninisterod by specially trained 
graduate assistants or from university records ♦ llaslc InstrunentaLion and pro* 
cedures for the study were pilot tested during the first year of the study and 
Includedi (1) unlvursiLy permanent records and transcripL informaLioni (2) prin- 
cipals* evaluation of eacii subject by ihe use of two different instruments; (3) 
administration nf the Claifornia F-Scalc (only those isubjocts who were pai'tic- 
ipaLing in Lhe sLudy for the first time) to ocasuro individual prejudices and 
anti-democratic tendencies; (A) administration of the Student Evaluation of Teach- 
ing to the students of the rubjocLs; (5) administration of the Classroom Observa- 
tion Record; and (6) a ten caLcgory intcracti;m analysis system to record observed 
classroom behavior. All data obtained iu the study were classified^ coded^ and 
key punched for analy<;ls. Dfscriptive statistics^ intercorrolatinne aed com* 
parisons were coirputod* The major findings of the study were divided into three 
parts, corresponding to year of participation in the stud> or educational level 
(B,S. or M,AJ* 

Ratings by principals of subjects participating in the second year of study 
were consistently high and corrcsponrJcd with the rosulLs of the first year. Stu- 
dent raLings of Lhe subjects abj^ve the third grade wery somewhat lower than the 
ratings given during the firsL year. However, it should be pointed out that the 
ratings were made earlier in Lhe yoar and th^i students might not be fully familiar 
with their teachcx'S. A stujent evaluation of Leaching instrument was introduced 
for use with children in grades kimleirgarten Lhrough three* The results of the 
use of this insLrumont indicaLcd that thn subjects wore rated similarly to those 
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In national samples. Results of the aJralnJstratlon of the ten category Inter- 
action analysis system rovoaleJ that the subjects warn actlnfj In a manner simi- 
lar to the way they vera perforalnf; durlm; the first yoar o£ tha study. There 
were no najor dlffc^rences In conputeJ teaching; ratios or average porcentapo o£ 
tline acting; In the various Interaction analysis catef.orles* The use ^£ the 
Classr-^om Observatli^n Recor^l Indicated thit the subjects, an a whole, were employ- 
Inc fiood tuachins; techniques whan compared to other studies reported In the lit- 
erature. Significant correlations wure found between many o£ the 37 major varl-- 
ables employed In the study. 

Tha major findlnjjs of the study for th^^so Individuals that completed the 
B,S. In 1974 and were In the first year o£ the study Indicated that they had 
completed nearly two years o£ classroon teaching (Including 1974-75 as one full 
year). /Olm'^ct hal£ of the individuals were teaching below grade three and 
their mean overall undcrjjraduato quality point averaco was 3.04 (sll3htly higher 
than £or th^se Indivldmls In the first year o£ the study). Moan scores achieved 
on the Katliinal Teacher Exanlnatlanr^ Indicated that the subjects were achieving; 
at approximately the 46th percentile, As v;ould be expected, correlations between 
achievement (as neasursd by quality pjlnt avoraj;cs) and scores £ror.t the National 
Teacher Examinations were hl£^h. At the time of admission to the University, 
the subjects had achieved a uican American Collc,;;e T£;st score o£ 18,7 which was 
at the mean £or the total University student body. Data reported relative to 
the ratln(^s of the value o£ certain education courses and o£ overall aspects o£ 
the. teacher preparation program ivcre similar to those reported In other studies* 

Principals* evaluations o£ the subjects were consistently hl[,h; however. It 
was notcvi that principals perceived some problems with the subjects In making 
ef£octive uses of comunity rot^uurces, handling; disciplinary problems, and cct- 
tine acquainted with the community and Its resources* lliRhest ratings were In 
the areas o£ adaptability in the classroom^ appropriate ethical behavior, and 
understanding and knovjled^c o£ subjects taup.ht. Similar items were reported 
In tht> first year o£ the study. Analysis n£ the results o£ the administration 
o£ the California F-Scnlc revealed that the moan scox^^ o£ the subjects was 107.0 
ludlcatlnf; the croup as a whole tended toward being non-aulhorltarian. This 
score was somewhat hlj^har thin for subjects In the £irst year o£ the study^ As 
a group, the stulents o£ the subjects rated the Individuals as being very knowl^ 
edgeable and poised In tht/lr teaching* However, they saw the Individuals, to 
somt; degrcu, as being norc directive than non-dlrectlve In their teaching. 
These traits woxk. evlitnt at both tht? lowr and upper {^rad^ levels and was also 
noted In the £lrst year o£ the project. Results o£ the administration* o£ the 
ten cate/jory Interaction analysis systcn revealed that the subjects tended to 
use more Indirect than dlr*^ct ncthods In tholr teaching. Analysis o£ data 
obtained by use o£ the Classroom Obsvjr^*'^tlon Rocord Indicated that the subjects 
';nsGe£Jsi> l may of the clKlr.-ctori:;tics of .r.ood teachers as reportet! in the liter- 
ature. ResL:lts of the use n£ the intci'action analysis systoD and the Classroom 
Observation Record are coriparablo with those obtained durinj the first year of 
the study. 

llajor £lndln'^,s of the study relative to thos(i Individuals that recaivojd 
the M.A. in 197A ^.md V7ere in tha first yo:^r nf the study revealed that the sub** 
j(icts wore very Hjimllar t(,^ the !KS» level graduates* Principals perceived simi- 
lar traltr. as did the students of thc^ subjects. The subjects achieved a higher 
rjoan score (109.^*) on th^i California F-Scale than other groups of Individuals 
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who have partlclpntc^^ In the study. Analysis of data obtained by usg of the 
interaction analysis system Indicatac? n hlj;hcr porcontaj^c ustj of indirect teach- 
ing technlquGS In {'lie classr'^om and loss dependence on such techniques as lec- 
tuflnc^ Sc<^rcs achieved on the Classroom Observation Record were hipher than 
for the other groups of subjects. 

An Gxanlnntlon of thu. correlation of 51 relevant variables for both i;roups 

(combined) indicated n numher of sicniflcoiit correlations. nowever>^ a c^:slpari- 

son with the first year study Indicated that there were differences in the cor- 
relation i>atterns. 



Conclusion s 

Followlnj; are the major conclusiono based oi^ th^a findings of the study. 
It should be note;! thfit additional analyses of the dato can be performed that 
nay make nddltloticil c^i^clusions v/arratitac!. This oectlon is divided Into two 
major sub parto^ i.e., c ^ncluGlcns related to the use of the Evaluation Model 
and conclusions based on the application of the TEodcl to the evaluation of the 
graduates oC the teacher prov>oration programs of the University. 

Use of the I^v qluntlon_Modq 

1. The plan of cvo^uatJon outlines! in this report and the companion document 
Report 74*'4 appeared to be useful in gathering information for modifying 
and Improving tho programs of teacher preparation at Tennessee Technological 
University. 

2. Instrumentation employed In the otujy appeared to be valid and provided 
essential information with re^jard to the graduates o£ the teacher prepara- 
tion prof;rams. 

3. Inclusion of the Student Evaluation of Tcaching-Il for use with children 
below the third c^^^de provided a new dimension to ttie project and also 
allowed for the collection of ncre reliable and useful data about subjects 
teaching at the lower grade levels. 

4. Modifications can be m.^,do in the orijjinal nodcl that can lead to more valid 
and useful Information for an institution wishing to replicate the plan of 
evaluation. 

5. Some problems may luivo resulted ±\\ the colU^ction aad analyses of data 
because of the attrition of subjects fron the first to the second year of 
the study. Additional attrition in the fui:ure may make it difficult to 
draw valid and reli.ible conclusions. 

Ev aluation of Gradu ates — Y ear 11 Particlttnnts 

The followlni: couclus! -^^ns apply to those Individuals that participated in 
both years of the stuly* Aloo included are some comparislon with subjects who 
participated in th*. stutly Cor the first tl?ia durinj; 1974-75. 
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1. Ratines^ obsorvatinns, and analyses of tlata Cor subjects rarticlpatina in 
the stuJy for the scconj yoar> wore sinllar to those obtainoci during the 
first year. In general, most variables remained nearly constant. 

2. Thf;re was acroemont between the ratin.7,s Given by the principals and the 
independent observers employinc the Classroom Observation Record, 

3. The subjects appeared to possess above averaco conpetency in subject matter 
and had above averar;c relations with Rtudents when compared xjith other 
teachers in the schools, 

4. As perceived by students and independent obaervtrs, the subjects appeared 
to bo stimulating original^ and adaptable in the classroom. 

5. Based on results oC the use o£ interaction analysis and the Classroom Obser- 
vation Rrcord, tho subjects appeared to be using democratic and systematic 
behavior In the classroom. 

6. In general, subjects were rai:ed overall sor,iewhat louc^ by students during 
the second yuar, than tho first year, 

7. The subjects in grades kinder;;arten throu^'.h three appeared to demonstrate 
more negativity in their teaching than did subjects in national samples. 

8. The Subjects in the study appeared to be using more indirect than direct 
teaching methods ia their classrooms* Indirect /direct ratios based »n the 
interaction analysis system were higher than for comparable groups. The 
ratios were similar for both years of the study, 

9. Other ratios computed frotn the interaction analysis observations wore com- 
parable to those reported in the literature. 

10. Many of the characteristics of ;50od teachers^ as reported in the literature, 
wtiro noted as a result of the administration of the Classroom Observation 
Record , 

11. Overall tliere wcro few diCCorences between the data gathered on the subjects 
during the two years of the study. 

Eva luation of Graduatofi —Yoar I B,S. Lovel Pa rticJ raats 

The following conclusions apply to those individuals that received the B.S. 
in 1974 and were participating; in thr. study for the first year. 

12. The mean quality point averages in educntinn and pfjycholof.y^ major teaching 
fields and overall for thu sn!)jccts ran^M Crom 3.04 (overall) to 3,47 (major 
field). These mean quality point averages were above the overall averages 
for the graduates of tho College nf Education and slightly above those of 

the B.S. level participants in the first year of the study. 

13. Subjects with hiKher quality point avera;*es in education and psychology 
courses had bettor relations with students and wiire, in general, mor^^ 
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friendly and cheerful > knowledgeable and pnlseJ> and non-dlrectlve In their 
teaching. 

14. Subjects who achlcvecl hl£;hur quality p'llnt avarajics In their major teachlne 
field tendGd to be more authoritarian than subjects who achieved at a lower 
level. 

15- A profile of tho subjects* scores from th*^ admlulstratlon of the Kuder Pre- 
ference Record a;>poarud similar to that of other Gi^<^ups of subjects who were 
graduates of tho teacher preparation programs of th« University. 

16. The mean An*.rlcan College Test score of almost 19 .was comparable with other 
students at tl:o University. 

17. Overall scores achlev^Kl by the subjects on the National Tt;acher Examinations 
placed the Itidlvlduals at approxinately the 46th percentile. This Is com- 
parable with other groups of University graduates that have been studied. 

18. Subjicts who tcnJcd to achieve hl^^Jior on tlic Professional Education Test of 
the HTE teiidoc! to be more* knowledfi^sable and poised. 

19. Ratings of various aspects of the teacher ^preparation procram of the Uni- 
versity by the subjxxts wero similar tn that of otIn:»r groups of liullviduals. 

20. In general^ principals' ratln^fi of the subjects were high. Some weaknesses 
were noted lii the areas of discipline and lack of effective use of community 
resources. Ulrhest ratings of the subjects were noted In the areas of eth- 
ical behavior and n^neral kuowledi*,e of subject matter. 

21. The subjects of this study appeared to bu more non-authorltarlon than 
authoritarian as nuasured by tlxa California F-Scalo. Subjects In tho 1974-75 
study were more authoritarian than first year subjects In the 1973-74 phase 
of the study. 

22* The ratings of the subjects by the students correlated highly with ratings 

mado by the prlnc1[als and thti Indcrcndeiit observers who completed tht^ Inter- 
action analysis observatlonc and Classroom Observation Record. 

23. The subjects In the study appeared to be using more Indirect than direct 
teachln,7, methods in their classroonis. Indirect/Direct ratios based on the 
Interaction analysis systCiin used were higher than for ccnparable groups. 
Other ratios computed fron tho Interaction analysis observations were com- 
parable to those reported In tho literature. 



In general tho subjects of this ;>ha£5e of the study were very similar to 
those that participated In the first year of the project In 1973-74. However^ 
some minor differences appeared. As mlpdit be exrectod^ It was difficult to 
Idetitlfy specific prui>l€m arras. Principals praised the ttachers as did their 
students. Uowovor> It must be kept In nlnd that the subjects who participated 
In this study were volunteers. Thoreforcj Sf^ne bias has been Introduced Into 
the total study thtit may make s^ine of tUc conclusions invalid when applied to 
tho total population of li.S. It^vcl s;radu-iitcs. 
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Evaluation of Graduates — Ya ar II M.A. LgvgI Participants 

The following conclusions apply to thosf^ Individuals that roclovod the M,A, 
In 1974 and wore p^irtlclpatln^^ in the study for the flrot year. 

24. The man quality point avcra^jc for tho sr'^up was 3.57 and they had taught 
a tnoan '^f 4,5 years (including* 1974-75). 

25. Ratings of various aspects of thc^- toaclicr preparation program of tho Uni- 
versity wore similar to these reported X^y other groups of graduates of the 
M,A. progrrinis. 

26. Th3 most vriluablc courses as percolvod by tho subjects while they wore 
enrolled in tho M,A. pro^',ram Included: (a) field cKporlt^co or practicum^ 
0>) supervision of Instruction anU (c) public school administration. 

27. Major strcn^tho of the f^raduato programs of thu University Included: (a) 
Interest of the faculty, (b) personal relationships with the faculty and 
(c) general instruction In the najor fields of education^ 

28. Major stronfiths and ^^eaknc55scs of the subjects^ as pcrcelvcitl by principals, 
were similar to those feuunierated for the B.S, level graduates. 

29. The subjects appeared to be sllfjhtly nore non-authorltarlan than authori- 
tarian as measured by the California F-Scale, It should be noted that tho 
M.A. loval subjocto appeared to be more authoritarian, than all other grou[^s 
of graduates studied, 

30. In general, M^A, level subjects were rated higher by students than other 
groups • 

31. Pattonis of Interaction analysis were similar to those roported for the- 
B<S. level graduates. Ho^j^iverj th<: M,A, level subjpcts appeared to be 
using more Indirect aethods nore often than any other group under study. 

32. Many of the characteristic;; repf^rted In the literature of c^od teachers 
were noted as a result of the administration of the Classroom Observation 
Record, 



In general, tho M.A, 1 -vol subjects appeared to be slollar In most respects 
to other groups studlM, As with the other groups under study, It was difficult 
to Isolate spe,ciflc pr'^blem areas and to make specific recommc-ndatlons. Also, 
It should bo \w\>t In nlnd that the M.A, level subject*? who participated In thu 
study were volunteers. Thereforoi some bias has been introduced into the total 
study that may make sooe conclusions Invalid when applied to the total population 
of Individuals that have received the M.A, at the University. 



Re commend ations 

Based on the conclusions cf this study. It is felt that the follov/lng recom- 
mendations arc v7arronted. Tht^ce rocopmc ndnti->ns center largely around the contin- 
uation and modification of the study outlined in this report. It Is left to the 
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reader to make recommendations relative to his Individual problems and toward 
needed changes In the teacher preparation programs of the institution. 

1. The plan outlined In this report should be replicated during 1975-76 
adding an additional group of subjects who complete thalr degrees In 1975. 

2. Continuing contact should be mlntaincd with other Institutions pursuing 
similar projects^ and the literature related to teacher evaluation should 
be continuously monitored. 

3. Consideration should be given to the use of other Instruments to gather 
data as they become available* 

4* Based on subjective evidence* It appeared that the most valid times for 
observation In the classrooms are from mid-October through mid-November 
and from about the end of January through the middle of April. 

5. Further analyses of the data appear warranted. However, it Is recommended 
that these data analyses be done based on Individual needs of the faculty 
and administration of the University, 

6. A more extensive data bank of iDformatlon on all s^^aduates of the teacher 
preparation program should be e£;tabllshed. As In the past, It has been 
found that some rlata on some graduates could not be located* 

7. Data from staDJardlzGv] tests administered to freshman should not be Included 
In the study. Many times this data Is nlsslnf; from permanent records and 
also, durlu^; the past several years* the freshman testing program has been 
changed or modified. 

8. Better methods should be developed to optimize the participation of sub- 
jects In the study. 

9. Development work on a complete set of computer programs should be continued. 

10. Faculty and aJmlnistrators should be encourage^! to make more use of the data 
that has been collected and to request additional aDalyscs. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PIAMS FOR THE CONTINUATION OF THE STUDY 



This Chapter descrlbos the tentative plana for continuation of the Inten- 
sive evaluation activities of the graduates of the teacher education programs 
of Tfcnnossee Technological University. Major emphasis in this chapter will 
be placed upon the plans that have been tentatively formulatod for the 1975-76 
studies. The assumption has been made that the level of funding for the pi^O" 
ject will rcraaln at a relatively constant level and Includes the allocation ^>f 
three one-half tltne graduate assistants, approxlmcitely one-^half tir.ie of a 
professional staff member, $750 for travel, and $750 for supplies, expenses, 
aud communications. 



Pl ans for 1975-76 

During 1975-76 particular emphaf?la will be pLacod on evaluation studies 
of the 1973, 1974 and 1975 graduates of the teacher education programs. How- 
ever, due emphasis will bo civen to continuing tha examination of the 1972 
graduates that partlc3;Hited In thci first year of the study. The potential pop- 
ulation consists of 77, 1972, 1973 and 1974 graduates. 

Figure 4 shows an abbreviated chart for the major activities of the pro- 
ject during 1975^-76. Initially, throe (graduate students will engape in Inten- 
sive studies of the use of the Classroom Observation Record, the Student Eval- 
uation of Toachlnf., and Intai'action Analysis. This will occur from approxi- 
nately September 1 through October 15. Concurrnnt with these activities, a 
schedule of visitations will be developed f^r the 1972-74 graduates that have 
previously participated In the study. These 77 Individuals will be visited 
starting the later part of October, 1975. Visitation will continue until some- 
time In January, 1976. 

As soon as possible after the heglnnlns of the fall quarter a survey 
quostloniialre will be sent to all 1975 graduates of the teacher education 
progran. At this same tine the 1C^75 graduates will be asked to participate 
In the study. It Is anticipated that a sample of 30 B.tS. level graduates 
and 15 M.A. level graduates will be selected. Durin?, the early part c.f the 
Winter of 1976, a schedule of visitation for th^so Individuals will be pr<?pared. 
During the winter of 1976 and early Spring, these ln%llvlduals will be visited 
for purposes of observation and gathering liasellne data. Also, during the winter 
the Principals* Evaluation Instrument will bo sent to the principals of all 
Individuals who are teacliinj^' In the schools. 

Beginning, In the lato sprln'j and e.ontlnuln;j through the summer of 1976, 
data r-^nalysls will be made and a report of the third year activities of the 
study will be prepared. It is anticipated that tMs report will contain com* 
parlson of the three years of the study. 
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Training of Observers 
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Survey All 1975 Graduates 
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Conduct Other Reiatect Studies 
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Prepare Reports of Related Studies 
Survey Principals of All 1975 Graduates 
Select Sample of 1975 Graduates for 
IntGnsivs Study as Part of Followup 
Make School Visits ou 1975 Graduates 
Make School Visits on 1974'-75 Subjects 
Complete Re{>orts and Subinit 

Begin Making Plans for 1976*77 Phase of Study 



Figure 4. PERT Chart of Major Activities for 1975-76. 
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During 1975*76 at least one or more special studies will be carried out 
that will lend cKtra data to the total project* Plans for thece special stud- 
ies will be made during the sunnier of 1975# 



Long Ranne Plans 

Tentative Jong ranse plans have been made for the total project* The 
assumption has been mde that the level of funding for personnel will rcnain 
api>raxiDataly the sane* It is anticipated that in 1976-77 a group of 1976 
graduates of the toother education prograo will be added tu the study and those 
Individuals who graduated prior to 1973 x^ill be dropped* The basic plan out- 
lined for 1975-76 will be continued during 1976-77* Also a group of Ed*S* grad- 
uates will be added to the study* 

During 1976-77 an intensive ijvaluation will be nadc of all data that has 
been collected and major noJificatians my be oajc in the research dcsif^* It 
is further anticipated that additional instrunentaticn will become available 
which will make the project rjorc aeaninyful* 
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